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SOME OF THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOOD PROCESSORS | 98 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
WHO USE with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
@COOK: CHEX Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Because when 
This Spot 


TURNS 
GREEN 


it tells them their 
Food is fully cooked 
- and none overlooked 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


More and more food Portsmouth Virginia 
rocessors are using 
Cook-Chex. These sim- 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 
California Packing Corp. 


College Inn 


Food Products Co P le retort tags tolerate 


nothing short of abso- 


The Columbia Conserve Co. lute certainty in telling if 

Concord Foods, Inc. food is properly cooked, 

and that none has been of 
y missed in the cooking. 


D. E. Foote & Co. 


Gerber's Baby Foods bile, | 
Gorton-Pew | 
Fisheries Co., Ltd. 

Grocery Store Products Co. FREE | 
Hunt Foods, Inc. DEMONSTRATION 
Illinois Canning Co. T AGS 
Cost of Cook-Chex cer- 
S. E. Mighton Co. tainty is less than 1/50¢ D 
Matmor Canning Co. a case. Prove their value 
Nu-Trishus Products Corp. in your owa p lant, with- 

out cost. Mail coupon 


Riviera Packing Company today for free demon- 


| 
Sun Harbor Packing Co. stration samples and WAL SV OVE LG 


Sylmar Packing Co. complete information, 


ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 84 5000 West Jefferson Boulevard 

Los Angeles 16, California 

Please send me all facts on Cook-Chex. Also free demon- 
stration tags, tag holder, and directions. 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


Street & No.  LITHOCRAPHERS 
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EMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


You can run this FMC Husker hour after 
hour without missing an ear—or leaving a ribbon 


of husk. No bruised or broken corn. You get greater 
yield, a finer quality pack, and big savings in in- 
spection, trimming and re-husking costs. 


Far in Advance of other Huskers 

Here's near-perfect husking, due to an entirely new 
husking principle: vibration of the husking hopper 
and the greatest advance yet in husking-roll design. 


Write for detailed information today or get in 
touch with your nearest FMC Canning Machinery 
Representative. 

A.40QRR 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


Figut Mounting. Costs WITH FMC 


remove the husks most effectively and speed the husked 


Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N Y corn in discharging from machine. 
; Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
' _ Son Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Use Onan Generating Electric 
Light Plants at Viner Stations 


It is often too expensive or impossible to secure 
electric lights from high lines for use at Viner 
Stations. 


In order to maintain quality, to increase pro- 
duction and to lower overall costs, viners! must 
frequently be operated after daylight. Efficient 
light is also very desirable for cleaning viners and 
viner sheds after dark. 
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Onan Electric Gasoline Driven 
Generating Plants supply depend- 
able flickerproof, 60-cycle electric 
current, at low cost. 


Onan Generating units of 350 
AC, 600 DC, 1000 AC and 1500 DC 
watt capacities are available for 
immediate shipment. 


eee HAMACHEK MACHINE co. 


— PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 1924 
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CONTINENTAL 


Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. . 


That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


We would like to see if, because of our size and flexibility, we 
could assure you of a more dependable supply 


.-. Or give you faster service 
... Of save you money by suggesting a change in your K<SS 


processing operations 


4 
... or help you with a knotty technical ul eam 
problem. Y 


Why not “Check with Continental” today? 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


sonal lull in the production and marketing of the 

world’s most carefully bred seed stock, members 
of the American Seed Trade Association gathered in 
sultry Washington, D. C. this week to discuss the prob- 
lems of business and to lay the ground work for even 
greater improvement. Although the membership of 
this Association embraces producers and distributors 
of all types of seed, nevertheless the activities of this 
group are of vital concern to the canning industry. 
Without a strong and well organized association, the 
improved quality strains of canners’ seed available 
today would hardly have been possible; without those 
improved canner strains the canning industry could 
hardly have attained its present dominant position in 
the manufacture of foods. 


For your editor it was like old home week with so 
many of your friends and mine in attendance. And 
then there were those executives interested in but not 
generally known in canning circles, and those whose 
responsibilities long ago interrupted regular attend- 
ance at canner meetings viz. Vice-Presidents Harry 
Hobbs and C. P. Morse of Ferry Morse, President Paul 
Johnson, and Vice-President Bill Koehneke of Michael- 
Leonard, Advertising Manager Francis Coulter of As- 
sociated, and many, many others, including, of course, 
full contingents from Corneli, Northrup King, Rogers 
and Woodruff. Scores of canners will remember Al 
Smith, late of Rogers but for many years with the old 
Leonard Seed Company, now with the Gem Seed Com- 
pany of Chicago. It was good, too, to see smiling Harm 
Drewes, chief plant breeder of Ferry Morse back on 
the job, and good as new again. Harm was taken seri- 
ously ill in January 1948 and has been out of the public 
picture since. 


G soma a MEET — Taking advantage of a sea- 


FREE ENTERPRISE—We were proud of our own 
Merritt Clark of Associated, who comported himself so 
well as the President of this venerable body. Merritt, 
you know, is the third generation of Clarks to hold that 
high office. We heartily recommend the reading of his 
presidential address which is not only applicable but 
of vital importance to all industry. With a free and 
unfettered hand, American business has achieved mir- 
acles on the production line. Today it faces its great- 
est task—the preservation of that very freedom that 
has meant so much to the American way of life. The 
Adm inistration’s course to Statism is clear and unmis- 
takanle. It can happen here and will unless business 
acts surely and swiftly NOW in opposition to the pro- 
pose! social and economic reforms, so called. The road 
to Socialism is well marked. Government steps in un- 
der the guise of providing services no longer possible 
to in lustry once the profit motive has been destroyed. 
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Research is no exception to that. Research by gov- 
ernment agencies opens the door to those petty jeal- 
ousies and selfish interests among businessmen that 
promotes inconsistencies in their efforts to keep gov- 
ernment out of business. For a hundred and fifty years 
and more this country prospered and thrived without 
outrageous governmental expenditures for research. 
Our own National Canners Association is an excellent 
example of how private industry can afford the type 
of research too expensive for the individual company. 


FEELING BETTER—But we’re off the subject. We 
intended to tell you more about these seedsmen and 
their meeting. According to their Executive Secre- 
tary, William Heckendorn, seedsmen had pretty long 
faces at their January meeting. With the industry 
facing a certain downward trend in agricultural prices 
at that time, and the general uncertainty of business, 
the banks had turned rather sour. The sudden and 
rather unexpected movement of inventories beginning 
in March has produced a good crop of smiles that has 
even spread to the banking fraternity. However, Mr. 
Clark’s remarks about processors honoring their con- 
tracts should not be overlooked by the canning indus- 
try. From all reports, many canners act in much the 
same manner as tomato growers under contract, which 
surely needs no elaboration in this column. At any 
rate, this is an unfair burden on the seed trade already 
bedeviled with the herculean task of planning (plant- 
ing) two years in advance of the pack. 


CANNERS’ NEEDS—tThere were many good speak- 
ers on the program, including the Secretary of Agri- 
culture who was to speak on Thursday, too late for this 
issue. It will be interesting to know what he had to 
say to these gentlemen. The appearance of NCA’s Dr. 
(Charlie) Mahoney before the Garden Seed Division, 
emphasizes the importance of canners to this group. 
Dr. Mahoney asked his audience of experts not to over- 
look quality in their efforts to attain quantity. He 
pointed out some of the needs of the canning industry, 
such as virus resistant beans, tomatoes and cucumbers 
resistant to curly top, and many others. He pointed 
out the importance of quality in the raw product to 
canners, mentioning in particular the fact that a rise 
in labor costs from some 30 or 40 cents an hour to the 
present $1.25 makes the cost of trimming, sorting and 
inspection of poor quality prohibitive. He suggested 
that seed breeders acquaint themselves with Food and 
Drug quality standards so as to better understand the 
specific quality factors of importance. He mentioned 
also that many canners are planning their planting 
schedules based on a study of heat units and that in- 
formation as to the maturity dates of various varieties 
in terms of heat units would be most helpful. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE CANNING 


Canners are universally committed to 
the policy of giving to the consumer an 
honest product conforming with every 
reasonable law and regulation, not only 
because it is the right thing to do but 
because it is the best policy from a busi- 
ness standpoint. 

I know of no better evidence of this 
constructive attitude of the canning in- 
dustry than the fact that we laid the 
cornerstone last month in Washington 
for our new million-dollar research and 
administration center. That building is 
going to house a lot of scientific accom- 
plishment that will benefit the consumer. 
It will provide a home for continuing 
our work on such important projects as 
improvements in canning processes, co- 
operation with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in the development of stand- 
ards for protection of the consumer, 
efficient methods of plant sanitation, 
quality control and solution of the tech- 
nical problems involved in the canned 
food nutrition. Some of you men right 
in this room participated in that corner- 
stone-laying ceremony —John Baxter 
was there, the Clint Davis’—father and 
son — Roy Demeritt, and Web Browne, 
and I understand that some of the Maine 
and Vermont newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, apprised of the importance of the 
event, gave it column space and air 
time. 

All of that is to the good. Public re- 
lations is not only living right, but let- 
ting the world know that your deeds are 
good. When you have a good story to 
tell, why not tell it? 


As the Nation goes; so goes Maine. 
What is true of the public service char- 
acter of this industry of ours in the na- 
tional economy is likewise true of Maine 
canners in the State of Maine. 

You Maine canners have a right to be 
proud of the fact that you operate more 
than 130 canning plants in the State and 
that these Maine canneries pack more 
than half a hundred different individual 
canned items—vegetables, fruits, berries, 
sea foods, and specialties—with an an- 
nual pack of about six million cases, 
about half of which is canned sea food. 


CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMY 


In terms of size and spread you are an 
important part of the life of the New 
England community. In terms of per- 
formance, you—and canners everywhere 
—have made an impressive record in 
today’s food economy. Whereas in most 
food categories retail prices are, on the 
average, standing at twice their prewar 
levels, some even two and a half times 
that level, retail prices for canned fruits 
and vegetables are only one and a half 
times the prewar rate. Clearly this seg- 


Presented at the Spring Meeting of the Maine 


Canners Association, Lakewood, Maine, June 14, 
1949. 


By HENRY P. TAYLOR 


Vice President, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. and President, 
Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, 
Virginia 


ment of the canning industry, and you 
in Maine are included, has done a re- 
markable job of holding down prices in 
the face of higher raw product and labor 
costs. 

This should impress the public. This 
position of canned fruits and vegetables 
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in the present-day price structure is 
something we canners should advertise 
to the world. Since the retail figure on 
canned fruits and vegetables has main- 
tained this position while wages and jn- 
come for a vast majority of the popula- 
tion have been on the increase, the house- 
wife currently has an opportunity to 
spend today’s income in an economical 
way if she concentrates her food shop- 
ping money on canned foods, which are 
not, and have not been one of today’s 
high cost-of-living items. 

Thus we have examples of canning in- 
dustry achievement in two fields: (1) 
Scientific soundness and progress, as ex- 
emplified by the new laboratory and 
building facilities; (2) economic impor- 
tance and contribution in the area of do- 
mestic economy—both of them fine public 
services both stories well worth the tell- 
ing. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS START 


AT HOME 


We canners ought to carry this story 
to our friends on newspapers, magazines 


and radios. We ought to tell it at our 
lodge meetings and our business club 
luncheons. We ought to pass it around 
everywhere we go. The National Can- 
ners Association can help with materia] 
to build up the elements of the stories, 
and N.C.A.’s reputation for integrity 
and veracity in its public statements and 
information is unassailable, as you all 
know. 


I’d like to register this finding with 
you—that the best public relations can- 
ners can build starts at home where 
there is the possibility of first-hand con- 
tact. For those of us in the canning in- 
dustry—this means in our own individu- 
al communities. 


I’d like to impress on each of you that 
he has a job to do as a member of his 
own community. The Association has 
sent the story of the retail price record 
of canned fruits and vegetables and the 
new scientific facilities planned for the 
new building all over the country, 
through news releases, radio releases, 
newspaper and magazine articles, and by 
public speeches of its officers and staff. 
In fact, the newspaper wire services and 
the newspapers of the State of Maine 
right now have copies of press releases 
on this speech I am making, which were 
prepared and mailed to them from Wash- 
ington headquarters. A lot of those 
copies—probably the biggest percentage 
—will go right in the waste basket; not 
because the speech, Heaven forbid, is 
poor copy, but simply because it is a cold 
piece of paper and comes from a strange 
address in a faraway place. It lacks the 
warmth of the personal contact you could 
lend it if you brought the story in per- 
son to your friend, the editor and the 
broadcaster and the teacher, in Portland, 
in Lubec, Thomaston, Norridgewock, 
West Poland, Rockland, Dryden, what 
have you. 


I’d like to see you men take the build- 
ing story and the price story back to 
your home-town editors. Tell it at P.T.A,, 
tell it to the clubs and other organiza- 
tions in your home town. As I’ve said, 
the N.C.A. will gladly supply you with 
the statistics and other facts to back up 
your story, but you—and only you—can 
give it the personal contact that always 
gets attention. 


CANNED FOODS CONTRIBUTION 
TO CIVILIZATION 

And what’s true about the price story 

and the building story is also true of @ 

lot of other things about the industry 
you represent. 

Our products play a major role in 

civilization. We have tremendous public 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Preserving the Seeds of Private Enterprise 


The development of the American seed 
trade has closely paralleled the develop- 
ment of our country itself. At first the 
new population was immigrant—so were 
their seeds. As succeeding generations 
of the settlers became native to the soil, 
so did the seed they saved, becoming 
truly American as time passed. 


As America grew great in the vitaliz- 
ing air of freedom, so did the seed indus- 
try. Along our expanding frontiers in 
the past century, seedsmen were there— 
pioneers among the pioneers. Today we 
are still among the pioneers, aiming al- 
ways at new and better things to raise 
the living standards of our country and, 
through them, those of the world. 


Seed made civilization possible. To 
primitive men seeds were food. Only 
when it was found that crops could be 
grown from them did men cease to be 
nomads. Seed is still the foundation stone 
of civilization and the seed trade is one 
of the most fundamental and essential 
of all industries. Elementary and dy- 
namic forces are concentrated in seed, 
which, expanding in the natural function 
of growing into a plant, has been known 
to break even a concrete sidewalk in its 
upward thrust. 


What was the atmosphere in which 
this great industry developed and grew 
to its present stature? Those immigrants 
were encouraged to come here in their 
quest of freedom, individual freedom, 
from tyranny in other parts of the world. 
Today many face a world which seems 
to be swept by tyrannies that declare the 
unimportance of any single life com- 
pared to the mass, the absolute state, the 
ruling ideology behind the iron curtain. 
As Paul I. Willman has said in his recent 
book, The Chain, “Where the dignity of 
the individual is denied, the dream of 
freedom vanishes. There can be no free- 
dom except that which is based on the 
affirmation of the sacredness of the per- 
son.” 


Karl Marx’s original concept of Social- 
ism was born amidst the social inequali- 
ties of his time. He deplored the subjuga- 
tion of the many by the few. That is, at 
least ostensibly, why he advocated a social 
and economic revolution. Actually his boils 
and his general incapacity to manage his 
own affairs had much to do with it. But 
the so-called capitalistic system of our 
times is nearer his goal for the masses 
than Socialism or Communism or any of 
the kindred ideologies because the many 
now have a stake in the wealth of our 
nation and they are the capitalists, not 
Just the few. Witness the hundreds of 
thou.ands of small farm owners, of small 
businesses, the expanding list of stock- 
holders in our large corporations. For 
example, 94% of the American Tele- 
Phone and Telegraph stockholders own 
100 shares or less. The same is true of 
92% of the owners of Southern Pacific 
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By MERRITT CLARK 


President, American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion and Vice-President, Associated Seed 
Growers Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
At the Opening Session of the 66th An- 
nual Convention of the American Seed 
Trade Association, Washington, D. C., 

June 19th-24th. 


stock, United States Steel Corp. and 
Jones & Laughlin 90%, Allis-Chalmers 
88%, and so on; the number of owners of 
life insurance policies, the millions of 
savings accounts, the millions of car 
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owners and the ever-expanding number 
of home owners—these people are all 
capitalists and each has a share in our 
economic system. . 


GUARD OUR FREEDOM 
This year 1949 will be remembered in 


‘history as the year when free nations 


banded themselves by the Atlantic Pact 
to stand together in defense of the free 
way of life. Perhaps it will also be re- 
membered as the year in which men at 
last realized how easily liberty can be 
lost; how carefully and continually it 
must be guarded. Therefore, I suggest 
that the theme of this, our 66th Annual 


Convention, be similar to that which 
motivated the signers of the Pact, 
namely: 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUR RIGHTS 
AND OUR LIBERTIES, EACH FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE WHOLE, AND THE 
WHOLE FOR THE BENEFIT OF EACH, SO 
THAT, AS SEEDSMAN, WE MAY CON- 
TINUE TO SERVE AND TO BENEFIT OUR 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNITIES, OUR COUN- 


TRY, AND ULTIMATELY THE WHOLE 

WORLD. 

In an editorial which appeared recent- 
ly in a New York paper, it was stated 
that the greatest unsolved problem con- 
fronting this country is the question of 
what sort of society and government the 
country wants. Until there is some an- 
swer to the confusion created by trying 
to ride in several directions at once, very 
probably there will continue the same 
confusion which remains in the minds of 
many of our legislators with respect to a 
national agricultural program. All of 
us in this industry should dedicate our- 
selves, in the coming months, to the task 
of making crystal clear the part we wish 
to play in the agricultural community of 
this nation. Let us boldly declare those 
activities that we oppose and let us vig- 
crously, whole-heartedly cooperate in 
those programs that we think are sound 
and consistent with the free enterprise 
system. Let us reject those programs 
alien to the genius of the American 
people and to the spirit and words of the 
constitution under which we have pros- 
pered, with God’s help, so marvelously. 


THE THREAD OF THE 
LILLIPUTIANS 


Let us frankly state that there are 
those in this country today who, for what 
one can only regard as their own selfish 
ends, or because they are such idealists 
that they fail to comprehend the imprac- 
tical or the shackling effect of the con- 
trols or the regulations toward which 
they are working, would sell our birth- 
right and weld shackles on us too. Not 
always are they like those agents of 
Communism who have been dragged into 
the open and have so long been taxing 
the patience of an American court of 
justice. Some of them work more insidi- 
ously, chipping away a little freedom 
here, imposing another regulation there, 
just a little thread such as the Lillipu- 
tians wound around the sleeping Gulliver 
—each one almost too light to be felt-— 
but when the giant woke up, he found 
that he could not move because he was 
hog-tied with so many of those little 
threads. 


BE CONSISTENT 


The formation of our republic was “Of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” The government was elected by 
the people. The government was the ser- 
vant of the people—not the people the 
servant of the government. In theory, 
it is still so today. If it is not fully so 
in practice, the fault is our own, and in- 
dustry is not entirely blameless. Let 
this American Seed Trade Association 
not fall into the trap of decrying patern- 
alism in government and the unduly ex- 
cessive and expensive bteaus, ene 
when the chips are down—when we 
either think we are hurt financially and 
Uncle Sam can help, or when an expen- 
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sive government program is suggested 
that will help our business, immediately 
send a delegation to Washington or to 
the State capital. We must be consistent 
—though men holding far more responsi- 
ble positions than we do have been em- 
barrassingly inconsistent. 


Let me quote a paragraph from a fa- 
mous speech: “I accuse the present ad- 
ministration of being the greatest spend- 
ing administration in peace time in all 
our history—one which has piled bureau 
on bureau, commission on commission, 
and has failed to anticipate the dire 
needs or reduced earning power of the 
people. Bureaus and bureaucrats have 
been retained at the expense of the tax- 
payers. On my part, I ask you to assign 
me the task of reducing the annual oper- 
ating expenses of the national govern- 
ment.” This was in a campaign speech 
and is a direct quotation from the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, under the 
dateline Sioux City, Iowa, September 29, 
1932. I subscribe to what Mr. Roosevelt 
said—in 19382. 


GOVERNMENT’S PROPER COURSE 

So far as our business is concerned, I 
wish the federal and state agencies 
would confine their activities more close- 
ly to basic research. For instance, valu- 
able fundamental research in plant phys- 
iology could be done on such problems as 
the factors of temperature, nutrition, 
and ecology which make bean plants drop 
their blossoms—and some varieties drop 
their blossoms more readily than others. 
The answers to problems such as these 
are far, far more important than the in- 
troduction of a new variety, and they are 
problems on which private business can- 
not afford to work. 


Again: There seem to be developing 
quite promising fields of research in the 
area of Chemotherapy as a means of cop- 
ing with plant diseases or the harnessing 
of newly discovered knowledge on atomic 
forces. 


Government, both state and federal, 
should keep out of the production and dis- 
tribution of all kinds of seed—either di- 
rectly or through organizations with 
which they have close affiliations. 

There is evidence that some federal 
men and some state men are endeavoring 
to influence legislation—and succeeding 
in certain cases—to encourage the use 
of certified seed and penalize the users of 
private brand seed. If this were in the 
interest of better agricultural values, it 
might be deplored but condoned. But 
when it is based on a determination to 
encourage so-called economic reforms, we 
must oppose it and fight it with every 
ounce of our strength. 


So I recommend that all our commod- 
ity and functional Divisions, and the 
members of these Divisions, should co- 
operate in this movement to watch for 
activities in the states or in the federal 
government that tend to whittle away a 
little freedom here and a little freedom 
there and so undermine the free enter- 
prise system, even though such activities 
in their particular state or county or 
township do not happen, at the moment, 
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to affect the particular commodity in 
which an individual member happens to 
be interested. Don’t let us lull ourselves 
into a sense of false security that if cer- 
tain unfavorable developments happen 
on one commodity, they will be confined 
to this one commodity alone. It’s the 
old principle of divide and conquer. Let 
us stand up as one man against this in- 
sidious development. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


What do we stand for? When that 
little group of seedsmen met back in 1883 
and adopted a constitution, which we 
still use, they said and we still say, 

The objectives of this Association 
shall be cooperation with Federal 
and State and other interested agen- 
cies in working for the betterment 
and greater development of agricul- 
ture and horticulture; consideration 
and solution of problems of the seed 
industry and maintenance of a high- 
er standard of business ethics on the 
part of the member. 


Isn’t that pretty good today? We do 
not count ourselves reactionaries. We 
have great respect and admiration for 
most of the men who are in government 
service. Their whole lives are occupied 
in seeking solutions for many of nature’s 
mysteries. They have our admiration and 
gratitude. But here and there we find 
over-zealous individuals ready to cooper- 
ate with us on one program, and to be- 
devil us on another. In those cases, I 
believe we owe it to that man, as well as 
to ourselves, to tell him very frankly and 
honestly what activity he is engaged in 
that we believe to be harmful. 


We meet here in the city of Washing- 
ton—to which the eyes of the freedom- 
loving world are continually turned with 
an eager expectation which has not been 
disappointed. For here the decisions have 
been made which have thrown our re- 
sources so liberally into the battle. Here 
in the center of our national government 
it is our privilege, as free individual citi- 
zens, as members of an industry which 
flourishes under free enterprise, to voice 
our belief in the American way of life 
and our support of all measures aimed 
at maintaining it. And so my recom- 
mendation is, briefly, “Be Vigilant.” 


CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS 


A word about business ethics. There 
is evidence from some directions of a 
growing disregard of contractual obliga- 
tions. Some of our friends from abroad 
have used devious ways of crawling out 
of their contracts. It seems more than 
a coincidence that this happens when 
markets have declined or when quantities 
ordered prove greater than later needs 
seem to indicate. This has not been con- 
fined entirely to contracts in foreign 
trade. In my own Commodity Division, 
Garden Seed, and especially in our deal- 
ings with food processors, I am sorry 
to say there has been a deplorable will- 
ingness on the part of many sellers to 
permit purchasers to evade their obliga- 
tions when customer pressures have been 
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applied. I recommend that such prac. 
tices be discontinued and that sellers in- 
sist upon purchasers’ carrying out the 
terms of contracts into which they en- 
tered voluntarily. 


The balance of Mr. Clark’s address re- 
ferred to Association activities of no 
particular importance to the canning in- 
dustry. He recommended many impor- 
tant committee improvements calculated 
to improve the efficiency and effective- 
ness of their activities. He expressed his 
thanks to the various Association officers 
and committees who had performed so 
well throughout the year. 


Concluding his talk he presented Mr, 
Charles Hollenbach, a Chicago distribu. 
tor, with honorary life membership in 
the American Seed Trade Association, 
This is an annual award and Mr. Clark’s 
selection of the year was a most popular 
one and heartily approved by the mem- 
bership. Mr.’ Hollenbach was delightfully 
surprised both at receiving the award 
and at the thoughtfulness of the commit- 
tee in bringing Mrs. Hollenbach to 
Washington entirely unbeknownst to 
him. 


TRI-STATE MERCHANDISING 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


C. Edgar Anderson, president of Tri- 
State Packers, Association has just an- 
nounced the appointment of a ‘“Merchan- 
dising Committee” to ‘maintain the fa- 
vorable interest which buyers are now 
showing in products from Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey’. In order 
to promote this desirable trend, the Mer- 
chandising Committee has been appointed 
from among the various sales depart- 
ments throughout the Tri-State area. 
The Committee consists of: 

C. Edward Cootes, The B. F. Shriver 
Company, Westminster, Maryland; Wil- 
liam H. Davis, The Torsch Canning Com- 
pany, Milford, Delaware; Robert W. 
Phillips, J. R. Phillips, Jr., & Sons, Inc., 
Berlin Maryland; Robert W. Mairs, The 
H. J. McGrath Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Paul J. Ritter, The P. J. Rit- 
ter Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

In addition, Dr. Howard L. Stier, Head 
of Department of Markets, University of 
Maryland has accepted appointment as 
consulting member of the Committee. 

The Committee’s chief objective will 
be to review marketing opportunities 
from time to time and investigate meth- 
ods of keeping buyers and consumers 
mindful of the 180 different products 
canned in this area. Among their efforts, 
they will attempt to point out the advan- 
tages of products from this area from 
the standpoint of quality, quantity avail- 
ability, styles of pack, the economies of 
price and transportation costs plus the 
inherent benefits. derived from dealing 
with an area which has the accumulated 
know-how of generations of canned food 
pioneers. 

Work of the Committee will be han- 
dled through the Association’s Secretary, 
Calvin L. Skinner from the executive of- 
fices at Easton, Maryland. 
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PHILLIPS ELECTION 


Stockholders of the Phillips Packing 
Company in annual meeting at Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, recently elected Wil- 
liam F. Winterling, Superintendent of 
the company’s can making plant, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Other Di- 
rectors holding office for the past year 
were reelected. 

At the Board meeting which followed, 
Albanus Phillips, Jr. was reelected Presi- 
dent; W. G. Winterbottom, Theodore 
Phillips, Levi B. Phillips, Jr., W. G. 
Winterbottom, Jr., and Robin M. Kirwan 
were reelected vice-presidents; S. Charles 
Walls continues as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; J. Lockwood Shepherd, Treasurer; 
J. Emory Parks, Assistant Treasurer; 
E. C. Hopkins, Jr., Secretary; and War- 
rington Harris, Assistant Secretary. 


“TIN PLATE” FILM AVAILABLE 


The Weirton Steel Company of Weir- 
ton, West Virginia, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, is making 
available a 27 minute sound film in color 
titled “Tin Plate”, produced by the Atlas 
Film Corporation, which depicts step by 
step the making of tin plate from the 
raw materials through to the finished 
product with narration in non-technical 
language. In contrast with the huge 
plants required to supply today’s needs 
producting more tin plate in a week than 
the early European mills turned out in 
centuries, the complete story is told in 
the film. 


“Tin Plate” is available for distribu- 
tion to schools, colleges, scientific and 
technical societies, business and labor 
groups, and other organizations through 
the Film Library of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh. 


TEXSUN GETS VEGETABLE 
ACCOUNT 


The Texsun Citrus Exchange at Wes- 
laco, Texas, which heretofore handled 
only canned and fresh citrus products, 
has been selected by Valley Farmers Co- 
operative Association of Edeouch, Texas, 
to handle the sale of their canned vege- 
tables under the “Rio Star” and “Rio 
Way” brands. Texsun’s broker contacts 
in all of the principal markets of the 
United States and Canada will be used 
in the sale of the vegetable account as 
well as citrus products. The Valley 
Farmers Cooperative Association main- 
tains a strict quality control program, 
supervising the growing of all their 
vegetables for canning with the advice of 
five trained men from their experimental 
farms. Each grower member is advised 
of the number of acres to plant, the right 
type of seeds, cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion practices, and the exact time for 
harvesting. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


KNOUSE APPOINTS BROKERS 


Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach 
Glen, Pennsylvania, has announced the 
appointment of the following brokers to 
represent them in their respective terri- 
tories: Hanna & Smith, Washington, 
D. C.; C. L. MeGuire & Co., Inc., Lousi- 
ville and Central Kentucky; and Howard 
E. Jones & Company, Baltimore and 
Northern Virginia. 


U. S. P. & L. APPOINTMENTS 


W. H. Walters, President of the U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Company, has an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
John Lambie has been made Manager of 
the Eastern Division with headquarters 
at Mineola, Long Island, New York; 
Gerald Murphy has been made Manager 
of the Western Division with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati; and A. S. Nusbaum 
made Manager of the Southern Division 
with headquarters at Baltimore. 

The company operates six manufac- 
turing plants located at Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Erie, Mineola, St. Charles, Illi- 
nois, and has another plant under con- 
struction at Redwood City, California. 


INDIANA GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The Indiana Canners Golf Tourna- 
ment, originally scheduled for June 23 at 
the Kokomo Country Club, Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, has been postponed to June 30. Wal- 
ter Kemp of 316 Kingston Road, Kokomo, 
is making reservations for both golf at 
1:00 P. M. and dinner at 6:30 P. M. 


NCA MOBILE LAB IN 
WISCONSIN 


National Canners Association’s Mobile 
Field Laboratory has left Tipton, Indi- 
ana and is now located at the Horicon, 
Wisconsin plant of Stokely-Van Camp 
where special studies will be conducted in 
connection with the pea pack in Wiscon- 
sin. 


OYSTER STANDARDS SET ASIDE 


In a judicial review of an order of the 
Federal Security Administrator estab- 
lishing a standard of fill of container and 
a standard of identity for canned oys- 
ters, the standard of identity was set 
aside as being unreasonable and, there- 
fore, not in accordance with law. The 
court upheld the contention of a Pacific 
Coast packer of canned oysters that to 
permit packers of Eastern and Southern 
oysters the option of labeling their prod- 
uct either “cove oysters” or “oysters”, 
while requiring Western canners of the 
product to label “Pacific Oysters” was to 
unreasonably give exclusive use of the 
generic term “Oysters” to the Eastern 
and Southern Packers when that term 
applied equally to both. 


TRI-STATE GOLF MATCH 


The annual summer outing of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will be held at 
the Talbot Country Club near Easton, 
Maryland on July 13. Other than a Di- 
rectors Meeting the day will be given up 
principally to a Blind Bogey Golf Match, 
open to all persons connected with the 
canning and freezing industries, either 
in a direct or allied manner. 


DIVERSEY PROMOTES HILL 


J. S. Hill, former District Manager of 
The Diversey Corporation’s Eastern Di- 
vision, has been promoted to Southwest- 
ern Division Manager. Before joining 
Diversey in 1942 as a field man, Mr. Hill 
was well known in the Southwest by vir- 
tue of many years spent in various sales 
and promotional capacities. He con- 
tinued to advance with the company and 
in 1945 was appointed to the position of 
District Manager of the Eastern Division 
with headquarters in Boston, where F. 
E. Hartig will succeed him. 

R. J. McBrien has moved up from Dis- 
trict Manager to Assistant Division 
Manager with responsibility for the com- 
pany’s operations in New York State. 


MEZZICK JOINS BULOW 


Graydon Mezzick, former Superinten- 
dent of John H. Dulany & Sons, Fruit- 
land, Maryland, has joined Leon C. 
Bulow, Bridgeville, Delaware packer of 
stringless beans, lima beans, tomatoes, 
tomato juice, white and sweet potatoes, 
as Superintendent of Quality Control. 


VIRGINIA CANFOODS ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
Virginia Canfoods, Ine., Timberville, 
Virginia, the following officers were 
elected: John S. Cowl, President; C. E. 
Johnson, Jr., Vice-President; D. W. Huff- 
man, Secretary; and B. W. Brant, Trea- 
surer and General Manager. 


ORANGE JUICE STANDARDS 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that U. S. Standards for 
grades of frozen concentrated orange 
juice, scheduled for publication in the 
Federal Register June 24, will become 
effective in 30 days after such publica- 
tion. The published standards are based 
on studies made of frozen concentrated 
orange juice, concentrated under high 
vacuum at low temperatures and stand- 
ardized to 41.5 to 43.5 degrees Brix, 
without the addition of any ingredients 
other than fresh orange juice. 
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THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
TO THE CONVENTION 


Through Pullman service to Atlantic 
City for persons attending the annual 
Canners’ convention in January is being 
planned, according to an announcement 
by S. G. Gorsline, secretary of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association. 
Such service will be welcomed by thous- 
ands of convention visitors who in the 
past have had to leave trains at an early 
morning hour at North Philadelphia and 
wait on wind-swept platforms for train 
service to Atlantic City. 

Mr. Gorsline reports that it is planned 
on having through Pullman cars direct 
into Atlantic City from the various gate- 
ways, such as Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Cincinnati and St. Louis. An effort 
will be made to have through Pullman 
service at the close of the convention. 

Officials of the Pennsylvania railroad 
have promised their cooperation in fur- 
nishing this through Pullman service 
providing arrival dates in Atlantic City, 
departure dates from home and sufficient 
travel to justify a Pullman car are 
worked out. 

Mr. Gorsline announced that later in 
the year registration cards will be sent 
to association members to obtain the 
necessary information for the interested 
railroads which will work out details 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Pullman Company. 


IFT TO CONFER THREE AWARDS 


Major features of the forthcoming na- 
tional convention of Institute of Food 
Technologists—which will be held in San 
Francisco, California, July 10-14, 1949— 
will be the announcement of the winners 
of three food technology awards. 


The majn event of the annual banquet, 
which will be held on the evening of July 
12, will be presentation of the Nicholas 
Appert medal award, to Dr. Roy Chester 
Newton, vice-president in charge of re- 
search for Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. The 
medal, to be presented by the Chicago 
section of IFT, will signalize Dr. New- 
ton’s work in the fields of fats and oils, 
animal proteins, and meat processing. 

The 1949 Stephen M. Babcock award 
of the institute, made possible by an an- 
nual grant of $1,000 from The Nutrition 
Foundation, will go to Clarence Birdseye 
of Gloucester, Mass. It will be made at 
a special luncheon on July 11. The sci- 
entist honored must have made contribu- 
tions to food technology that have passed 
into industrial use on a large scale, and 
so have improved nutrition in the United 
States and Canada. Birdseye pioneered 
the quick freezing of seafoods,.fruits and 
vegetables. 


The second biennial award by Food In- 
dustries magazine will be presented on 
the morning of July 11, to Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales, Fla., 
for its frozen concentrated citrus juice 
process. In the 1949 competition, 11 pro- 
cesses in eight different fields of food 
technology were submitted for considera- 
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tion to a jury of 26 IFT members, head- 
ed by Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, retired 
dean of science and one-time head of the 
division of Food Technology at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


ACQUIRES FREEZING PLANT 


The Fruit Processors, Inc. of St. 
Joseph, Michigan, have just completed 
the negotiation and purchase of the 
Stevensville Cooperative Processing Plant 
from the defunct Berrien County Co- 
operative Fruit Exchange. 

C. A. Elder, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Fruit Processors, Inc. 
built the Stevensville Plant in 1939 and 
sold it to the Cooperative in 1942, after 
which time he operated it successfully 
for the Co-op. in 1942 and 19438. In 1944, 
he left the Co-op. to organize the Fruit 
Processors, Inc., together with his 
brother-in-law, C. N. Hinman, and built 
the company’s first plant at St. Joseph, 
Michigan, where the company’s General 
Offices are located and will be main- 
tained. 

In 1948, the Stevensville Plant handled 
over 5,000,000 pounds of Strawberries, 
Cherries, Raspberries, Currants, Grapes 
and Elderberries. On one day in Octo- 
ber, 1942, sixty-three truckloads of 
Grapes and Grape products were ship- 
ped in twenty-four hours. Consequently, 
the acquisition of the Plant gives Fruit 
Processors, Inc. a dominant position in 
the Michigan Concord Grape deal. 

C. N. Hinman, President of the Com- 
pany since the first of the year, acknowl- 
edges the acquisition as the first step in 
the company’s expansion program, which 
will ultimately include canning, as well 
as, freezing operations of all Michigan 
fruits and vegetables. 

The Plant will be operated by Wilson 
Beam, formerly General Plant Superin- 
tendent of the Farm Bureau Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company of Lansing, Michigan, who 
recently joined the company’s staff. Mr. 
Beam has been active in the food manu- 
facturing business for over twenty years. 

Cherries, Raspberries, Currants, E]- 
derberries and Grapes, will be handled 
at Stevensville this year by the new 
owners. 


BROKERS REORGANIZE 


Effective July 1 the partnership agree- 
ment between C. J. Magee and Edward J. 
McCullough, Chicago food brokers, will 
be terminated and the firm will cease to 
exist. Mr. McCullough will establish his 
own brokerage business at 737 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago under the name 
of Edward J. McCullough Company. 


MORRIS JOINS STRAUS 
COMPANY 


Clarence T. Morris, former District 
Sales Manager of the Campbell Soup 
Company in Northeastern Ohio, has 
joined M. H. Straus & Company, Ltd., 
Cleveland food brokers. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


CASTLEMAN TO SANTA CLARA 
SALES 


W. H. Castleman, formerly assistant 
sales manager of Barron-Gray Packing 
Co., San Jose, California, has been made 
sales manager of the Santa Clara Pack. 
ing Company, of that city. 


HUNT SALES UP 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, report consolidated net sales of 
$17,665,635 for the six months ended 
May 31, against sales of $11,086,706 for 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Frederick R. Weisman, president, an- 
nounced that all bank loans have been 
paid off. 


S & W FINE FOODS REPORT 
SALES 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Francis- 
co, California, reports sales of $8,824,411 
for the three month period ended 
April 30, compared with $7,712,802 for 
the corresponding period in 1948. Sales 
for the company’s fiscal year were $36,- 
602,469, compared with $33,555,268 in 
the previous fiscal year. 


CALIFORNIA CANNERY 
WORKERS AGREEMENT 


Announcement has been made that a 
tentative new contract agreement cover- 
ing 65,000 workers in 75 California fruit 
and vegetable canning and freezing 
plants has been reached between the 
AFL Council of Cannery Unions and the 
California Processors and Growers, Inc. 
No increase is to be made in the basic 
hourly wage rates, but six paid holidays 
are granted, along with pay for standby 
time. It is anticipated that the agree- 
ment will be ratified shortly. 


HENRY A. SCHUMACHER 


Henry A. Schumacher, formerly presi- 
dent of Schumacher Bros., Inc., whole- 
sale grocers of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, and a resident of suburban Pied- 
mont, died June 18 at his summer home 
in Twain Harte, at the age of 55 years. 
He is survived by his widow, Susan W.; 
a daughter, Dale, and a son Donald. 


PICTSWEET OFFICERS 


L. L. Brotherton, President, and C. L. 
Kirk, Vice-President, of PictSweet Foods, 
Inc., Mount Vernon, Washington, have 
announced the election of E. J. Watson 
and B. T. Jones, new vice-presidents of 
the company; C. I. Jamieson, Assistant 
Treasurer; and W. L. Capner, Assistant 
Secretary. Messrs. Watson and Jones 
also serve as General Manager and See- 
retary respectively; H. O. Malsbury con- 
tinues as Treasurer. 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


FREDERICA, DEL., June 15—Asparagus: 
beans: Acreage 25 per cent; prospective 
yield normal. 

Lima Beans: 500 acres; normal pros- 
pective yield. 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, June 17 — Snap 
Beans: Dry weather started on May 27 
and continued to June 15. Few light 
showers in that period were meaningless. 
General rains on June 15, 16 and 17, 
coupled with cool weather have improved 
crop outlook considerably. Harvest start- 
ed June 6 and continues. Quality affected 
by dryness. Most of this early harvest 
went to fresh market. 

MARYLAND-DELAWARE, June 17 — Lima 
Beans: Very little damage from insects 
and disease. Fields clean. 


EASTON, MD., June 17—Lima Beans: 
Germination has been awfully slow. For 
considerable plantings seed beds were 
nothing but dust. Some plantings were 
lost in last two weeks due to dryness. 
May cause final acreage to be only about 
105 per cent of 1948 instead of the 110 
per cent which was expected. Late acre- 
age will start going in ground about 
June 25. Earliest canning will likely be 
about July 1. 


NEW YORK, June 17—Snap Beans: Still 
going into ground. Some fields had to 
be replanted due to frost. Acreage will 
probably equal 1948. Expectation is that 
the crop will bunch at harvest time, 
causing serious trouble. Dry weather has 
affected crop seriously. 

OZARKS, June 17—Snap Beans: Had 
continuing heavy rains throughout ter- 
ritory which caused further damage to 
the spring crop. Total tonnage for can- 
ning will be much less than earlier esti- 
mates. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., June 13—Green & Wax 
Beans: Acreage below normal but in- 
creased 15 per cent above small acreage 
last year. Growing conditions are fa- 
vorable for first plantings. Some plant- 


ing yet to be done on soil that has been 
too wet. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., June 15— Green 
Beans: Delayed planting and germina- 
tion due to dry weather. Some frost dam- 
age on earliest plantings. 


CORN 


HOPE, IND., June 18—Sweet Corn: 10 
per cont less than last year in this sec- 
tion. Very dry weather made some poor 
stand; in May plantings and since June 
8 has been too wet for planting. Need 
dry weather now. 


10W \-NEBRASKA, June 17—Corn: Will 
Probably have about 30,000 acres com- 
pared to almost 45,000 acres in 1948. 
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AGRICULTURE 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 16—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage cut 50 per cent below last year, 
which was about 65 per cent of normal. 
In other words, we have reduced to about 
one-third our capacity. Ample surface 
moisture so far, sub-soil moisture prob- 
ably deficient (notice several small 
streams, usually carrying water at this 
time of year are dry). Planting com- 
pleted early; good stands. First cultiva- 
tion completed. Crop looks okay at this 
time. 


BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., June 20 — Corn: 
Crop is about normal in so far as acre- 
age is concerned in this section. Do not 
look for more than 75 per cent of a crop 
as the recent dry weather certainly af- 
fected the growth, also some of the late 
plantings did not germinate properly. 
Some intended acreage did not develop 
as the hot, dry weather retarded the 
planting date until too late, thus it will 
not be put out at this late date. In gen- 
eral we look for normal or a little less 
acreage with 75 per cent overall yield. 


EASTON, MD., June 17—Corn: Acreage 
is all planted with a lot of replanting 
having been necessary. Many _ poor 
stands. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 13—Sweet 
Corn: Planting late; cut worms bad. 
Prospects 80 per cent. 


NEW YORK, June 17—Corn: Still being 
planted but making little progress. 


WAYNESVILLE, OHIO, June 17— Corn: 
Acreage down 50 per cent from last 
year. First corn planted May 4; finished 
planting June 5. Growing conditions 
very good. Prospects for the crop would 
grade 100 per cent at the present time. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., June 15 — Sweet 
Corn: Somewhat uneven due to dry 
weather. Stands will improve as a re- 
sult of rain on June 14. Weather to date 
has been warmer and much drier than 
normal with corresponding effect on crop. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-E. S. MARYLAND, June 17 — 
Peas: Finished canning. Quality un- 
usually good. One packer averaged only 
1,070 pounds with most about 1,500 and 
one at 1 ton. There have been more 1, 
2 and 3 sieve peas canned this year on 
Delmarva Peninsula than for many 
years. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 21— Peas: 
All packed except in the Plymouth area 
and a few straggling late fields in other 
sections, which have been unable to har- 
vest on account of rainy weather. 


WESTERN MARYLAND, June 17—Peas: 
Canners all started. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 13—Peas: 
15 per cent less than 1948. Comparable 
harvesting conditions. 


NEW YORK, June 17—Peas: Have suf- 
fered as much as any one crop in the 
State. Prospects for bumper crop have 
changed completely. Early crop is be- 
yond help due to dry weather. Fifty 
case average yield (1,000 Ibs.) will be 
high. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 21—Peas: Acreage 
planted about normal but due to absence 
of rain will not harvest better than ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of shelled peas 
compared to normal. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., June 15—Peas: Bad- 
ly in need of rain until June 11. Rain 
on June 11 will improve later plantings. 
Crop at present 75 per cent of normal. 
Some aphids; few fields dusted to date. 


TOMATOES 


HOPE, IND., June 18—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age down 20 per cent from last year. 
Acreage all set and looking well except 
rains past ten days have halted cultiva- 
tion and some fields are getting weedy. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 21 — Toma- 
toes: Plenty of rain everywhere and 
crops are growing nicely. Need fair 
weather now to permit proper cultiva- 
tion. 


WALTON, KY., June 17— Tomatoes: 
Most plants failed to come up and farm- 
ers are now buying plants. Crop looks 
like it is going to be short and late. 


EASTON, MD., June 17—Tomatoes: Crop 
looking rather good excepting for occa- 
sional poor stands. Continuing reports 
from various parts of area indicate Tri- 
State acreage will, in all probability, be 
at least equal to 1948 despite curtailment 
of acreage in some sections. Expanded 
acreage on lower ’Shore and increased 
“open market” in South Jersey will like- 
ly make up for decreases elsewhere. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 21 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage planted about 75 per cent of 
normal and crop standing up fairly well 
but need rain very soon. 


NEW YORK, June 17—Tomatoes: Crop 
standing still. Many fields look as though 
they will have to be dragged up. Others 
have made a start and look fairly good 
considering the extremely dry weather. 


TEXAS, June 17— Tomatoes: Reports 
from Rio Grande Valley indicate fac- 
tories are now running on tomatoes with 
growers being offered $20.00 a ton. In- 
dication is that this will be the low pur- 
chase price there since growers probably 
will not pick if prices drop below this 
figure. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Weather And Its Effects On Crops— 
The Canning Trade Price Reporting Policy. 


WEATHER AND CROPS—As re- 
ported last week the rains during the 
week of June 12 have definitely broken 
the drought in Midwestern areas and 
have proven beneficial particularly to 
sweet peas and late Alaska plantings 
and sweet corn as well. It goes without 
saying that the complete lack of moisture 
for nearly a month will cause an uneven 
stand and bunching. This applies to the 
states of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illi- 
nois. Secretary Al Dreyer of Indiana 
reports that Indiana as of June 16 had 
enough moisture to last for some time 
with all crops reported in good condition 
and growing nicely. Crops in the Ozarks 
have suffered damage from too much 
rain. JIowa-Nebraska reports a fairly 
balanced supply of moisture but Secre- 
tary Roy Chard advises that corn acre- 
age in that area has been cut fully 33% 
from approximately 45,000 acres in ’48 
to under 30,000 this year. Carryover, 
too, is reported in hand with about three- 
quarters of a million cases on hand as of 
June 1. Weather conditions in Ohio are 
reported excellent. 


Our report last week may have been 
misleading with respect to New York 
and New Jersey. Except for a few scat- 
tered showers, the rain didn’t amount to 
much in those areas and irreparable 
damage has already been done with 
losses mounting daily. New England re- 
mains critically dry with scattered show- 
ers reported in Maine. Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania prospects have 
improved considerably with last week’s 
rains. 


PRICE REPORTING—As per usual, 
whenever the going gets rough, the cry 
goes up that the trade papers are ruining 
the market with reports of low sales. 
Since there is but one trade publication 
other than our own offering market in- 
formation to the industry, and since our 
own publication stresses that feature 
more than the other (15 pages compared 
to 7% pages, first three issues in June) 
and further since THE CANNING 
TRADE is the only publication that 
maintains a regular price list, we feel 
particularly singled out when these at- 
tacks are made. But so that the reader 
will know what this is all about, we quote 
below from the June 22 issue of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association letter: 
ARE BROKERS FAIR ABOUT PRICE 


REPORTING? 


“What do canners talk about when 
they get together? If it is about business, 
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they invariably get around to talking 
about brokers, bragging about the fine 
brokers they have and cussing out the 
“no good” ones. (Unfortunately there 
are a few of the latter, too.) At one 
such get-together recently a number of 
canners discussed in detail what they 
considered a serious fault of some food 
brokers—the tendency to report on sales 
by relating only the low prices, according 
to the market, during that period. The 
result of such action, when listed in trade 
publications, gives a distorted price pic- 
ture and affects market conditions ac- 
cordingly. So serious did this group 
view this problem that it instructed one 
of its members to write to NFBA Head- 
quarters pointing out the need for brok- 
ers to consider the welfare of their own 
principals, ‘the people who pay the brok- 
ers.’ 


“This canner reports, ‘I assume that 
the trade publications get their informa- 
tion about the range of markets primar- 
ily from brokers. It seems that the brok- 
ers could do something to help their prin- 
cipals by spreading the word of the good 
sales and seeing to it that both their 
principals and any others seeking infor- 
mation are advised as to the fair actual 
top of the market. If you will take the 
trade publications and notice the range 
of prices given for different markets on 
corn and then take the sales reports put 
out by the Corn Canners Service Bureau 
you will find that there are constantly 
being reported sales at definitely higher 
prices than indicated by the trade pub- 
lications.’ If a broker reports regularly 
or irregularly to a trade publication or 
to any reporting services, in all fairness 
to his principals and to his buyers he 
should always report thoroughly and 
completely. This would therefore in- 
clude reports whether they are the top 
or the low of the market. To do other- 
wise would merely be to distort a sensi- 
tive and important market barometer. 
It would render a disservice to the prin- 
cipal who employs the food broker—and 
in the long run to the buyer to whom he 
sells.” 


REBUTTAL—First of all let us state 
clearly that two of our market column- 
ists are brokers, the others are market- 
ing experts with an unchallenged back- 
ground of long experience in reporting 
the canned foods market. They have been 
with us many, many years, and remain 
anonymous solely for the purpose of 
keeping the sources of their information 
unbiased. Then let it be clear that we 
do receive information for our own use 
from a good many brokers. 


During the war, we dropped our price 
page because of OPA and _ individual 


pricing requirements. About a year ago 
we felt it no longer fair to ignore the 
frequent and insistent requests of can- 
ners, who had been wont to follow and 
depend on this information regularly, to 
restore the page, and so it was reinstated 
with the issue of April 12, 1948. With 
that issue we asked canners to send in 
reports of sales and price offerings, ad- 
vising that we would gladly send postage 
free envelopes and reporting forms for 
the purpose. More than that we directed 
personal letters to a selected group of 
canners located strategically in impor- 
tant canning regions, requesting their 
help. Sure enough, the faithful few in 
the various states have been consistently 
helpful, but the number could easily be 
doubled, even though that would more 
than double our work here at the office. 


Yours truly has sweated and slaved 
and drank black coffee many and many a 
night trying to make sense out of a batch 
of prices (from all these sources) that 
just refused to make sense. When have 
any of our canner readers or brokers or 
other students of the market seen a time 
when it was more difficult to put a finger 
on a price and call it the market? With 
scores of canners shading their lists, 
with the big boys undercutting the 
smaller independents, with a record num- 
ber of sales and nearly every one of them 
“subject to negotiation” our task has 
been, and remains, to put it mildly, a 
most difficult one. 


HIGH AND LOW—At one time we 
used to publish a high and a low. Per- 
haps inadvisedly we have, in_ recent 
months, tried to strike an average with 
a reasonable differential. Now we see 
that the Corn Canners Service Bureau, 
who recently started quoting sales prices, 
and the Indiana Canners Association, 
whose first bulletin is on our desk, are 
quoting the low and high. We wonder, 
for instance, if the Indiana quotations 
ranging from $1.75 to $2.60 on 46 ounce 
tomato juice and from 75e to $1.12% 
on 2’s are more harmful than our own 
$1.85 to $2.00 and $1.05 to $1.10 respec- 
tively. We wonder, too, just how long 
before June 16 (date of release) those 
sales were made. The latest report from 
the Corn Canners Service Bureau, dated 
June 6, represented sales for the period 
May 15 to June 1. That’s a long time in 
these days of rapid price fluctuation. 


Please understand, this is not in criti- 
cism of these two agencies. We are only 
thinking out loud, hoping to get your 
reaction. You must know that this pub- 
lication is issued solely in the interest 
of canners, not how we think best, but 
guided by the preference of canner's, a8 
always. Won’t you let us know directly 
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as has always been your custom. That CANNED PEARS 
backhand slap through the Brokers As- 1948-49 NEW YORK MARKET 
sociation is hardly cricket. (Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 1 801,411 Trade Keeping An Eye On The Weather— 

STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS — This Pack 4,395,236 Growing Recognition That Sales Can Not 
year’s shipments of fruits except for Total Supply 5,196,647 Be Made From Empty Shelves—Selling Pres- 
Apricots, have been below the year 1947- June 1, Stocks 848,751 cure 
48. Tomato juice shipments as shown Shipments, June 1 to June Lives 4,347,896 


ume Of Southern Beans— Pea Canners 
below are running considerably above 


: ‘ CANNED TOMATO JUICE Withdraw Pending Weather Damage—De- 
last year's. Carryover stocks are about 1947-48 1948449 mand For Maine Sardines—Salmon Canning 
as have been anticipated the past several (Actual (Actual In Bristol Bay Area—Tuna Demand 
months. The figures are from the Na- Cases) Cases) Improved—Citrus Continues Firm. 
tional Canners Association. Carryover, July 1 5,029,639 3,578,479 

Pack 16,880,277 23,701,199 “ ” 
CANNED APRICOTS Total Supply .cccccssssscssceccsssee 21,909,916 27,279,678 By “New York Stater 
1948-49 4,871,787 7,630,385 
Shipments during May............ 1,814,051 1,833,522 New York, June 24, 1949 
Ship., July 1 to June 1......... 17,088,129 19,649,293 

Total Supply 5,725,297 THE SITUATION — High tempera- 
June 1, Stocks 1,551,210 CANNED PEAS tures and drouth in many of the nation’s 
Shipments, June 1 to June 1............... 4,174,087 1947-48 1948-49 most important canning centers are hold- 

y industr ttention t week, and 

(Actual Cases) Total’ Stocks, Jume 7,809,928 4,985,141 4 
Shipments during May............ 1,734,702 1,391,202 developing as distributors seek to protect 
—_ 961.947 Ship., June 1 to June 1.......... 30,758,292 27,270,841 their stock position against possible 
IIE EO 977,496 shortages and price increases. The vege- 
June 1, Stocks 74,616 CANNED TOMATOES table pack outlook in the East has been 
Shipments, June 1 to June | ey aE 902,880 1947-48 1948-49 considerably endangered by the dry, hot 
CANNED PEACHES pong oe weather, and canners in some sections 
1948-49 “ ee of the Midwest are showing increasing 

‘ ta (Ae es Pack 23,986,993 21.466.688 apprehension over their probable acre- 

Pack saeen ane Supply 24,349,288 23,416,401 age returns. Any substantial crop dam- 
Total Supply 19,971,483 Total Stocks, June 1................ 2,514,924 3,632,037 age by harvesting time, taken m con- 
June 1, Stocks sesseee 3,588,471 Shipments during May .......... 948,536 1,104,043 junction with the acreage curtailment 
Shipments, June 1 to June Lecce 16,383,012 Ship., July 1 to June 1... 21,834,364 19,784,364 programs of many canners this year, 
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would have an obvious influence upon the 
supply and price situation. 


THE OUTLOOK—Even prior to the 
prolonged spell of dry weather, many 
distributors had been reviewing their in- 
ventory policies with a view of stepping 
up their stock position. This change 
of sentiment was by no means dictated 
by concern over the position of canners 
and their carryover problems, but re- 
sulted principally from a belated recog- 
nition that the growing “out of stock” 
position of both wholesalers and retail- 
ers was diverting customers to the chains 
and supers. It is expected that a grad- 
ually broadening inventory policy will 
be in evidence over the summer months, 
—at a time when the canned foods mar- 
ket is normally at a virtual stand-still. 


TOMATOES—Selling pressure in the 
Tri-States, which had carried standard 
2s down as low as $1.10 cannery, has 
tapered off, and sellers generally are now 
holding at $1.15 and upwards for prompt 
shipment. It is of course too early to 
speculate upon probable weather damage 
to the new tomato crep, but with cur- 
tailed acreage under contract, any severe 
weather damage would result in a sharp 
pack cut. Only limited holdings of stand- 
ard 2%s remain in canners’ hands, and 
$1.75 is about the going figure, while 10s, 
are quoted at $6.00 and upwards. Stocks 
of extra standards are also quite light, 
with a few 1s reported available at 95 
cents, 2s at $1.30, 2%s at $2.15-$2.25, 
and 10s at $6.75-$7.00, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Reports from California, how- 
ever, note continued softness in the to- 
mato market, with standard 1s ranging 
$1.07% - $1.10, 2s $1.22% -$1.25, 2%s 
$1.40-$1.50, and 10s $6.00, while choice 
solid pack are quoted at $1.20 for 1s, 
$1.50 for 2s, $1.65-$1.75 for 2%s, and 
$6.75-$7.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. common 
shipping point or cannery. As might be 
expected, however, high freight rates 
have cut into Eastern interest in Cali- 
fornia tomato packs. 


BEANS—Southern canners are offer- 
ing beans in better volume, but crop 
damage is expected to curtail the pack. 
Currently, standard round pod cut green 
beans are offering at $1.30, with extra 
standards 15 cents higher. Standard 
flat pod cut beans are held at $1.20 to 
$1.25, with fancy French style at $1.55 
to $1.60, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Canners in the South general- 
ly are withdrawing from the market un- 
til further information is at hand with 
respect to the extent of weather damage 
to the crop. New York State, midwest- 
tern, and Northwestern canners have 
also withdrawn. 


SPINACH — Limited offerings of 
spring pack spinach are reported from 
the South this week, with canners list- 
ing fancy 1s at 85 cents, 2s at $1.30, 
2%s at $1.80, and 10s at $6.25 to $6.50. 
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California canners quote fancy spinach, 
new pack, for prompt shipment at $1.20 
for 2s, $1.55 for 2%4s, and $5.00 for 10s. 


SARDINES—Warm weather has stim- 
ulated the demand for sardines, but 
Maine canners are not offering in a large 
way, due to a sharp drop in the catch, 
and the market is nominally unchanged 
at $8.50 for quarter keyless, Eastport or 
Lubec basis. 


SALMON — Reports from the Coast 
this week indicate that holdings of No. 
1 tall pinks in first hands are about sold 
up, with the market nominally quoted at 
$22. Halves are reported available in 
fair quantities, but are not coming in for 
much demand, canners quoting pinks at 
$11.25, reds at $15.50 and chums at $9.00. 
Canning starts in the Bristol Bay area 
in Alaska tomorrow, and the outlook for 


this season’s pack of reds should be clari-, 


fied somewhat within the next few weeks. 


TUNA—Demand for tuna has shown 
improvement, but much of the call is for 
nationally-advertised brands. The mar- 
ket for competitive brands remains un- 
settled, with California canners quoting 
lightmeat fancy halves at $14.25, with 
standards $1 per case lower. Chunk 
style grated halves are listed at $11.50, 
with regular grated at $11.00. North- 
west albacore is quoted at $18 per case 
for fancy solid pack halves with white- 
meat flakes quoted at $13.00. 


CRABMEAT—Canners in the North- 
west are still running on crabmeat in a 
small way and are quoting for prompt 
shipment $23 for fancy halves, although 
business is reported going through at $1 
to $1.50 below this figure. 


SHRIMP — Demand for shrimp con- 
tinues fair, but most canners continue 
withdrawn from the market, insofar as 
inspected packs are concerned. Limited 
offerings of uninspected are reported at 
$3.50 for 5-ounce small and $3.75 for 
medium. 


CITRUS —A continued good demand 
for Florida citrus is reported, and the 


market is holding firm and unchanged. , 


Total canner holdings of all citrus and 
citrus products in Florida as of June 4 
were slightly below 5,000,000 cases, ac- 
cording to the Florida Canners’ Associa- 
tion. Meanwhile, California canners re- 
port that demand for Valencia orange 
juice is running far in excess of probable 
production, and the market is well held 
at $1.72% for 2s and $3.75 for 46-ounce. 
California grapefruit juice is being 
booked subject to shipment when packed 
at $1.20 for 2s and $2.60 for 46-ounce. 


CHERRIES — Northwestern canners 
are running on new pack Royal Annes, 
and offerings are reported as follows:— 
Fancy in extra heavy syrup, 8-ounce, 
$1.20; 1s, $2.15; 2s, $2.50; 2%s, $3.30; 
10s, $12.20; fancy in heavy syrup, 8- 
ounce, $1.174%; 1s, $2.10; 2s, $2.45; 


2%s, $3.25; 10s, $12.00; choice, 8-ounce, 
$1.1214-$1.15; 1s, $1.90; 2s, $2.35; 2%s, 
$3.10; 10s, $11.10, all f.0.b. canneries. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Outlook One Of Cautious Optimism As Vol- 
ume Continues Satisfactory — Distributors 
Await More Pea Offerings—Peas And Corn 
Helped By Rain—Salmon Situation Closely 
Followed—lInterest In Texas Pineapple As 
Hawaiian Strike Continues — Citrus Con- 
tinues Strong—Tomato Juice Stimulated. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
in routine fashion in Chicago this week 
with a normal amount of business going 
through, and still no orders being placed 
of any startling size. It is believed that 
buyers generally are becoming pretty 
well used to the idea that new pack 
prices on most items are going to be 
fairly close to last year’s prices, and that 
the chances for any really sharp breaks 
in the market on most standard commod- 
ities are pretty small. Business at the 
wholesale on the same level remains 
quite satisfactory, although dollar vol- 
umes are probably off slightly in com- 
parison with last year due to a generally 
lower price level. It is believed that ac- 
tual tonnage is probably about the same 
and possibly a little larger than the same 
period last year. Brokers as a whole re- 
port that their business compares quite 
favorably with last year’s business up to 
this time and the whole outlook is one 
of cautious optimism. Most buyers seem 
determined to stick reasonably close to 
hand-to-mouth buying policy, although 
this situation might very easily change 
depending on developments as new packs 
appear. 


PEAS—At least one set of new pack 
prices on peas out of Wisconsin has been 
received here with No. 2 tins fancy 1 
Alaskas offered at $2.50, fancy 2 Alaskas 
$2.35 and fancy 3 Alaskas at $1.60. No. 
1 tins of standard 3s are offered at 77c 
and standard 4s at 70c, while No. 2 tins 
of standard 3s are quoted at $1.10 and 
standard 4s at $1.00. So far this is the 
only set of prices reported and it is not 
believed that any business to speak of 
has been done. The trade here are de- 
finitely inclined to wait until they re- 
ceive offerings from a number of the 
leading packers in Wisconsin before 
stepping in and placing any business. In 
the meantime general rains over this 
area have helped the moisture situation 
in Wisconsin to some extent. It is still 
reported, however, that damage to the 
early plantings from frost is evident and 
that the pack will not reach the propor- 
tions originally suggested for it. Some 
canners are starting operations in 4 
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small way this week and expect to get 
really rolling by around the end of the 
week. 


CORN—There is not much change in 
the corn situation with the exception 
that the moisture received here over the 
last few days has helped the corn crop 
also. So far as the spot market goes, top 
quality fancy whole kernel is_ still 
quoted around $1.65 to $1.70, with cream 
style at about the same price, while quite 
a bit of so-called extra standard corn is 
being offered at a variety of prices rang- 
ing around $1.25. No. 2 standard corn 
is reportedly available at around $1.00 
to $1.05 with buyers inspecting samples 
very closely before attempting to negoti- 
ate a firm price. 


SALMON—There has been some con- 
tinuing business here in Chicago on 
fancy Copper River sockeye salmon out 
of new pack with halves having been sold 
at $15.00 Coast and talls at $23.00 Coast. 
It is reported that there has been one of- 
fering of new pack salmon at $22.00 for 
reds and $18.000 for pinks, but the bulk 
of the salmon industry has not yet step- 
ped in with any prices on new pack. Re- 
ports from the coast indicate that new 
pack reds from south eastern Alaska 
should be available for shipment out of 


Seattle sometime in July, and the trade 
here are carefully holding down their 
stocks to see what happens in the next 
few weeks on salmon. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE — There have 
been some fair sized sales of Mexican 
pineapple juice packed in Texas here re- 
cently and quite a few repeat orders be- 
ing placed. Most factors are quoting 
$1.25 on No. 2 and $3.00 on 46 oz., al- 
though in a couple of instances increases 
have been received to $1.35 and $3.25. 
No. 2 crushed Mexican pineapple is sell- 
ing at $2.25, with chunks at $2.50 and 
slices $2.75. The strike in Hawaii and 
the citrus juice price structure are both 
having favorable effect on the sale of 
this commodity in the market at this 
time. 


CITRUS JUICES—Citrus juices con- 
tinue extremely strong with 46 oz, fancy 
blend being qucted around $3.40 and 46 
oz. fancy orange juice at around $4.25. 
Some sales are being made but they are 
being held down to the minimum possible 
size and the trade reports that buying at 
the retail level is fairly quiet on these 
commodities. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—No. 2 extra standard tomatoes 


are still offered in a range from $1.35 to 
$1.50 f.o.b. Indiana, with No. 10 extra 
standard at around $7.00 f.o.b. Indiana. 
46 oz. tomato juice is quoted in a fairly 
wide range, running from $1.70 f.0o.b. 
factory up to about $1.85, and in some 
cases $1.90 also f.o.b. factory. There is 
a fair amount of business being done on 
tomato juice which has been stimulated 
by the extremely strong situation in cit- 
rus juices. Orange juice is reported to 
be virtually cleaned up in Florida and 
supplies of blend are also reported to 
be fairly short. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Crops Despite Drought—The Last Of 
The Stock Reports Before 1949 Pack— Im- 
proved Spot Movement Noted—Fish Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., June 23, 1949 


CROPS — The past week has been 
marked by the bringing out on the part 
of the California Crop Reporting Service 
of the condition of California fruit and 
nut crops as of June 1, and figures com- 
piled by the Cling Peach Advisory Board 
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and the Canners League of California of 
the carryover of canned cling peaches 
and other California fruits and toma- 
toes, also as of this date. These, of 
course, have their effect on the market, 
confirming what canners have known for 
some time. Some crops will be the larg- 
est ever harvested, despite the fact that 
drought continues to be the lot of the 
State. Not only is the rainfall for the 
season, which ends June 30, much less 
than normal, but it is less than that of 
last year, which was such a dry one. 
Considerable fruit will run to small size 
and will not be harvested and orchard 
income will be greatly reduced. 

For the first time this season the crop 
report figures include tonnage estimates 
on some items in deciduous fruits and 
others will appear with the July report. 
Production of apples will be considerably 
larger than last year and canners will be 
busy on Gravensteins in July. Apricots 
promise a crop of 192,000 tons, or less 
than last year. Production in Washing- 
ton and Utah also promises to be smaller 
than in 1948. Most of the cherry crop 
has been harvested, with a total crop of 
37,000 tons expected. Royal Annes will 
account for about 15,800 tons. Last 
year’s crop totaled 23,500 tons and that 
of 1947, 28,000 tons. Clingstone peaches 
promise a yield of 389,000 tons, while 
that of freestones is expected to reach 
276,000 tons. Both will be larger than 
last year. Careful thinning has been done 
to insure large size fruit. The indicated 
Bartlett pear crop is 298,000 tons, with 
that of other varieties 44,000 tons. A 
year ago production of Bartlett pears 
was 226,000 tons, that of other varieties 
30,000 tons. 


STOCKS—The stock report on canned 
fruits will be the last until after the 1949 
pack is made, conforming to the pack 
and stock reporting program adopted in 
1947. This provided certain dates for the 
compilation of pack figures and monthly 
releases of stocks beginning with the 
compilation. of pack and continuing until 
June 1 of the following year. The carry- 
over of fruits on June 1, reduced to the 
basis of 24 No. 2%s was: Cling peaches, 
3,061,254 cases, of which 1,965,850 were 
unsold; fruit cocktail, 3,016,422, with 
2,443,634 unsold; fruits for salad, 173,- 
115, with 107,251 unsold; mixed fruits, 
48,676, with 46,088 unsold; apricots, 
1,508,341, with 1,192,833 unsold; sweet 
cherries, 13,588, with 8,043 unsold; 
pears, 234,426, with 174,961 unsold, and 
freestone peaches, 265,259, with 206,518 
unsold. 


The movement of cling peaches from 
first hands from June 1, 1948 to June 1, 
1949, was 12,835,661 cases, while sales 
amounted to 13,474,874 cases. This was 
more than a million cases less in both 
movement and sales than during the 
period a year earlier. The movement of 
fruit cocktail during the pack year was 
7,122,286, with sales of 17,428,842, or 
about two million cases less than in the 
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1947-48 period. Movement of fruits for 
salad was 859,647 cases, with sales of 
924,048, while that for mixed fruits was 
168,555 and 162,311, respectively. Move- 
ment of apricots for the period totaled 
3,781,790 cases, with sales of 3,936,966, 
or more than one million cases in excess 
of movement and sales for the preceding 
pack year. Movement of sweet cherries 
was 225,111 cases, with sales of 230,523, 
a falling off from the previous year be- 
cause of the light pack; movement of 
pears was 1,083,570, with sales of 1,095,- 
992, also below those of the preceding 
pack year because of smaller production, 
and freestone peaches moved off to the 
tune of 1,690,381 cases, with sales of 
1,665,464, or around 300,000 cases more 
than in the previous season. 


Total stocks of tomato juice on hand 
in actual cases on June 1 were 1,931,289, 
with 1,465,515 unsold; tomato puree, 
410,756, with 316,759 unsold; tomato 
paste, 812,107, with 470,451 unsold; to- 
mato catsup, 2,470,834, with 2,248,090 
unsold; tomato chili sauce, 213,236, with 
186,238 unsold; tomato sauce, 1,450,247, 
with 1,287,864 unsold, and other tomato 
products, 40,387, with 19,002 unsold. 


IMPROVED MOVEMENT—Canners 
are quite uniformly reporting a rather 
improved movement of their products, 
with distributors anticipating require- 
ments rather more fully than in recent 
months. Wholesalers seem to feel that 
the bottom has been reached on many 
items and expect to see some increases 
in new pack lists. Some are now feeling 
it is better to have assortments complete 
and risk a small inventory loss on a few 
items than to lose customers because 
stocks are broken. Some fruits can now 
be had for less than new pack can be 
made, even if prices to grower are much 
lower. In cling peaches, No. 2% stand- 
ards are selling at $2.00 a dozen, but 
doubts are expressed if these can be 
canned this year to sell at this price 
even if the price to the grower is re- 
duced from $63.30 paid last year to $40 
a ton, mentioned as this year’s price. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus pack- 
ing season is virtually at a close, with 
some plants not running every day. The 
early demand for new pack has been 
quite satisfactory and some added busi- 
ness is being had from distributors 
whose initial orders were fairly large. 
Most of the business of this kind is on 
items not in large supply. Considerable 
interest is being shown in Fancy All 
Green in the No. 2 size, with the two 
largest sizes quoted at $4.05, or more, 
and Large at $4.00. 


FISH — The canned fish market is 
rather quiet, despite concessions on the 
part of some holders of salmon. Alaska 
reds were offered for a time at $22.00 
but $24.00 seems to be the going price, 
with some interests holding for even 
more. One canner is still holding chums 
at $22.00, which seems to be the general 
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price for pinks. There is a demand for 
California sardines, but little is to be 
had, especially in ovals. This item jg 
priced at $8.50 and more. There is also 
a call for mackerel that cannot be met 
in full. The California pack of this fish, 
expressed in standard cases, was 1,018, 
973 cases in the calendar year 1948, or 
more than 450,000 cases less than in the 
previous year. The pack was made in 
48 canneries. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canners Get More Shrimp As Production 
Drops—Closed Season In Three States— 
Oyster And Crab Production Low. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 23, 1949 


SHRIMP —A drop of 2,661 barrels 
took place in the production of shrimp 
last week over the previous week as 
4,076 barrels were produced last week 
and 6,737 barrels the previous week. 
However, the canneries received 96 more 
barrels shrimp last week than the pre. 
vious one and the amounts were 864 bar- 
rels last week and 768 barrels the pre- 
vious week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 17, 1949 were as_ follows: 
Louisiana .2,146 barrels, including 864 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 323 bar- 
rels; Alabama 66 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
a 96 barrels and Texas 1,445 bar- 
rels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 50,750 pounds and were 
approximately 406,520 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were ap- 
proximately 1,848,570 pounds less than 
one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 2,683 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending June 11, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
400,153 standard cases of shrimp. 

The summer closed season for shrimp- 
ing in the state waters of Louisiana and 
Mississippi went into effect on June 21 
and no shrimp will be allowed to be 
caught for commercial purposes in the 
waters of these two states, until the sec- 
ond Monday in August which is when the 
fall shrimp season opens in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 


HARD CRABS—A drop of 25,020 
pounds hard crabs took place in Louisi- 
ana last week over the previous one as 
260,860 pounds were produced last week 
and 285,880 pounds the previous one. 

The seven canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama packing processed 
crab meat reported that 1,366 standard 
cases were canned during the week end- 
ing June 11, 1949 which brought the 
pack for the season to 8,241 standard 
cases. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Md., No. 2, Gr. Cut Spears.......... 3.40 
CALIFORNIA 
All Green, No. 2, Colossal....4.05-4.15 
4.05-4.15 
Large 4.00 
Wer. By 2.80-2.90 
Natural, No. 2, Colossal......3.50-3.65 
Mammoth 3.50-3.65 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..........1.50-1.55 
BO 7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 wove 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No, 10 6.75-7.00 
New YorK 
Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv.....7.75 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
TEXAS 
No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv......... 8.50 
No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv...2.12% 
No. 10, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv........... 7.00 
No. 2, Std., Cut wee 25 
No. 10, Cut: 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
1.80 
No. 10 10.25 
BEETS 
Md., Tey., Cut, No. 2 .......... 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, Now 45 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, 

No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 10............5.00 
Fey., Diced, No. 2 1.00 

No. 10 4.75 
No. 10, Whole, 60/70 Count........ 6.50 
CARROTS 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.... .80- .90 
No. 10 5.00 
2.50 
-95 
No. 10 4.75 
Texis, No. 2, Diced or Sl............. 1.00 
No, 10 5.00 
CORN 
Mipwest 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.55-1.65 
1.10 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1.25-1.30 
12 oz., Vac. 1.25 
No. 308 1,20 
Std., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
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Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.50-1.55 
No. 1 3.25 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 Nominal 

1.15-1.30 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 Nominal 

Std., No. 2 1.00-1.10 

East 

Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2......1.75-1.7714 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.55-1.60 

1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00 

Std., No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 

Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

1.15-1.20 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 8.00 

HOMINY 

Texas, Std., No. 300 6214 
No. 2 17% 
No. 10 3.15 

MIXED VEGETABLES 

1.35-1.45 
No. 10 .... 7.00 

No. 10 5.50-6.00 

PEAS— (Withdrawn) 
POTATOES, WHITE 

Texas, Fey., Wh., No. 300.......... 90 
No. 2 1.10 

No. 10, 140 Ct. 5.50 

Std., No. 10, 60-65 Ct. 

SAUERKRAUT 

N. Y., Fey., No: 246 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ -95-1.00 
No. 10 3.15-3.20 

SPINACH 

No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

Calif., Fey., No. 2 
No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.15 

1.45-1.55 
No. 10 5.75 

Texas, Fey., No. 2 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

-9744-1.05 
$1.3214-1.40 
2.15-2.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 2 1.15-1.25 
1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.75 

Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 .......4 


No. 2% 2.45-2.50 


No. 10 8.00-8.50 

1.90-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
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Calif., Choice, No. 1.25 
No. 2 1.50 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Ozarks, Std., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 1 6.50-6.75 

Texas, Std., No. 1 ............ -T5= .77% 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Ex. Std., 14 02. ......00 1.20-1.30 


Ind., Fey., No. 10.. ..9.00-9.50 
1.20-1.25 
Std., No. 2 1.10-1.15 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 
No. 10, Fey. 9.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
New York, No. 2 .. i 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......... 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 24% 1.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine Nominal 
CHERRIES 
Royal Anne, Fey., No. 214..3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.45-12.75 
Choice, No. 23 3.25-3.35 
No. 10 11.45 
No. 1T 2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.4714-2.55 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
& PF. Nominal 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.50-2.60 
2.15-2.30 
Std., No. 2% 2.00 
4.00-4.25 


Elbertas, Fey., No. 24 
No. 10 


PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 244..4.00-4.10 
Choice, No. 2% 3.35-3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.20 


No. 10 12.75-13.00 
PINEAPPLE 
In Extra Heavy Syrup 
Teas, Sliced, No. 2 2.75 
Chunks, No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 12.25 


Crushed, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 2 1.62% 
46 oz. 3.50 
No. 10 
GRAPEFRUIT 

No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 

Texas, No. 2 1.05 
46 oz. 2.25 

ORANGE 

No. 2 1.95 
46 oz. 4.35 
No. 10 —— 

1.72% 
46 oz. 3.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Haw., Fey., No. 2 45-1,50 
46 oz. 3.25-3.50 

No. 2 1.25-1.35 
46 oz. 3.00-3.25 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.10 

46 oz. 1.90-2.15 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2............1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 1.70-1.90 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 

46 oz. 1.85-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 

FISH 
OYSTERS 

6% oz. 4.50 
SALMON—Per Case 

Alaska, Red, No. 1) 24.00 
15.50 

%’s, Flat 11.25 

Chums, No. 1 16.50-22.00 
\%’s, Flat 9.00 

SARDINES—PeEr Case 

Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 

Tomato Sauce Nominal 

8 oz., Oblong, Tomato Sauce......5.50 

Maine, %4 Oil keyless .......... 8.50-9.00 

SHRIMP, GuLF 

3.75-3.85 
TUNA—Psr Case 

Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 

Calif. 20.00-22.00 
13.00-13.50 

Fey., Light, 14.25 
Standard 13.25 
Grated 11.00-11.50 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF 
CANNING 


(Continued from page 6) 


relations opportunities yet to be ex- 
ploited. There are numerous basic long- 
term themes which describe the contribu- 
tions, of the canning industry to the 
American way of life. The public should 
be told constantly and increasingly that 
canned foods are safe and sanitary; that 
they sell at reasonable prices; that they 
are nutritious and health-building; that 
their several sizes and varieties give 
high service value; that they conserve 
crops and contribute payrolls of real 
magnitude to agriculture and labor; that 
they are socially acceptable; that they 
are the fruit of scientific research; 
that they make a resounding contribu- 
tion to civilization. There’s a_ sound, 
scientific, economic and_ professional 
basis and validity to each one of these 
claims. They make a good story, well 
worth the telling. 


The very history of the art of canning 
is a romantic feature, tied up with Na- 
poleon and Pasteur and a number of 
glamorous figures. The size and distri- 
bution of the canning plants of this in- 
dustry would make a good Sunday page. 
The important contribution canning 
makes to agriculture —the interdepen- 
dence of grower and canner—has real 
possibilities as a story that should in- 
terest writers and editors. How canned 
foods travel from field and orchard and 
fishing boat to the family table is an- 
other good sequence. The scientific basis 
of the canning industry and the techno- 
logical developments that have marked 
its progress through nearly a century 
and a half; the mechanics of the canned 
food container; the almost human per- 
formance of much of the automatic ma- 
chinery that has been devised for can- 
ning plants; crop development, control 
and nourishment — all these and many 
more subjects may be cited that could 
and should be publicized in your own 
communities. 


As I’ve already indicated a number of 
times, the N.C.A. can help you with 
backgrounds; you can distribute the in- 
formation. By so doing you will bring 
about in your own community a better 
understanding of the canning industry, 
its policies and achievements. You will 
create a more favorable opinion of your 
industry and its products. 


And you can do all this with good 
grace. You are very important in the 
economy of your locality. 


The estimated dollar value of all 
Maine canned foods is between 40 and 
50 million dollars per year. You have 
invested many thousands of dollars in 
your plants and equipment. The farmers 
of this territory and the fishers of this 
coast are as interested as you are to see 
that that equipment is properly oper- 
ated, because in many cases it is their 
only means of getting their production 
to outside markets, The money you pay 
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these producers means much to their 
continued well-being. 


All this makes you people important 
enough to get a hearing with any local 
publisher, editor, or radio program direc- 
tor you come across. 

You will be doing your own business a 
world of good and be building up a pub- 
lic respect for all canned foods if you 
get some of these facts broken down for 
your own particular county or town. Let 
your home-town editor know how much 
money your business brings into the com- 
munity; how many people you give em- 


ployment to, both in the plant and in the 
field and orchard or elsewhere; how 
many farmers or fishermen are growing 
and catching to feed your production 
lines and how much wealth you are 
bringing them as their best customer foy 
their raw product. 


If every canner in this room, and every 
canner in this country, will make this 
story familiar in his local community, he 
will be rendering an outstanding public 
service. The reward in terms of public 
goodwill, esteem and confidence will be 
immeasurable. 


CALENDAR OF 


JULY 9-15, 1949—9th Annual Con- 
vention, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 13, 1949—Annual Summer Out- 
ing and Golf Match, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Talbot Country Club, East- 
on, Md. 


JULY 13, 1949—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. Annual Golf 
Tournament on July 12. 


JULY 18-23, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. - 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


AUGUST 9-19, 1949— Mould Count 
School, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San }'ran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 28-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Ass0- 
— Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 
Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD EQUIPMENT—12 S.S. and Monel 
Centrifugal Extractors, 26” to 60”; 3 New S.S. 5000 gal. Tanks 
1- 2500 gal. Gl. Lined Pfaudler Vacuum Pan; 8 Sweedland Fil- 
ters, No. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 12; 1 complete S.S. Spray Dryer; 1 
completely automatic Benco Filling and Packaging Line; 3 FMC 
No. 50 Super Pulpers, 7% or 10 HP; 1 Struthers Wells S.S. 
5’x4’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer; 3 Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 30 
HP motors; 4 FMC Hand Pack Fillers in s.s.; 12 Geyer, Pro- 
gressive, Elgin, Piston type Fillers from 1 to 11 pistons; 15 
Sanitary Stainless Homogenizers, Viscolizers, Colloid Mills by 
standard makers; 2 complete modern Tomato Processing Lines; 
1 complete lot of Peanut Equipt.; 15 double ribbon Dry Powder 
Mixers, all sizes including 5,000 and 10,000 lb. units; 2 new 
Devine Rotary jacketed Vacuum Fillers. Complete plant equip- 
ment for brewing, distilling, veg. oil extraction, citrus and apple 
juice, chewing gum, candy, apple pectin. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea and Bean Fillers for #1 
cans; 12 Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles 40# pressure, 60, 80 
gal.. 2 Horiz. Retorts 15’6” L x 33” W x 28” H. Perry Equip- 
men’ Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1-100 H.P. Erie City H.R.T. Boiler & Stack. 
New tubes, new front, new grates. Inspected. Perfect condi- 
Cheap. Robins Bros., Andrews, Md. Telephone: Golden 

ill 2514. 
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. FOR SALE—Equipment. New Stainless Steel Equipment, 
including Lee 50-gallon Stationary Kettle, 90 p.s.i.; Lee 300-gal- 
lon Stationary Stainless Kettle; Lee 1000-gallon Stainless Steel 
Storage Tank; all less than the manufacturer’s list price; im- 
mediate delivery. Monjonnier Stainless 14-spout Filler-Crowner 
Combination, last used on grape juice; Horix 14-spout Stainless 
Filler; Jumbo Model E Crowner; Ermold 4, 6, and 8-wide Label- 
ers; Clayton 10 H.P. Boiler and Oil Burner, to be sold less than 
half of new price; new Gravity Wheel Conveyor for cases, 15” 
wide, 10-2” dia. wheels per foot, with stands, curves, etc. less 
than list price, because paint has been marred; Elgin, Ertel, 
Food Machinery and other make Fillers; all in stock for im- 
mediate delivery; subject to prior sale; what do you require, and 
what do you have for sale? Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main 
St., Buffalo 14, N. Y., U.S.A. 


FOR SALE—One 12 H.P. Upright Flue Type Boiler with 
Sunfire Stoker; Kisco Return System with complete automatic 
controls. Equipment as good as new. Used only 18 months. 
Apply: Raymond Borden, H. L. Borden Lumber Co., Stras- 
burg, Va. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Wanted—1 Model E belt driven Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper 
in good condition. Lord Mott Co., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—One No. 33-S All Steel Clipper Pea Cleaner with 
Variable Air Regulator without motor; One Lewis Quality 
Grader & Washer without motor, must have 3/32” spacing on 
reels and be triple-reel design. Machines must be in good con- 
dition. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


WANTED—Used 100 gallon Stainless Steel Kettle; plain 
steel outside jacket acceptable; ninety pounds working pressure; 
flush type outlet valve. Adv. 4982, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Goldenacre, Marion Market 
(yellows resistant), AllSeasons (yellows resistant), Copenhagen 
Market, Ballhead. Cauliflower (Early Snowball). Write or 
wire for special prices to the Canning Trade. Tomato Plants 
ready week of May 15th. Rutger, Marglove, Stokesdale, and 
John Baer. All grown from Certified (treated) seeds. All 
Plants grown in rows and cultivated on our Virginia farm. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory fully equipped for tomatoes. 
Crops growing. Plant located in Warren County, N. J. Reason- 
able. 
Adv. 4981, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Or Lease with Option. A small but very efficient 
canning plant in South Georgia. Capacity 500 to 600 cases per 
day. Complete lines for pears, sweet potatoes and turnips. An 
abundance of raw materials, more than adequate labor supply, 
ample plant and warehouse space. Equipment is of welded steel 
construction and in perfect condition. This plant is a money 
maker and a most profitable season is indicated for 1949. Priced 
right for quick sale. For particulars write: Ray Latson, Quit- 
man, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent or Foreman experienced in 
canning beans and other similar products. Factory located in 
New York City. In reply state experience and starting salary 
desired. Adv. 4984, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A well experienced Production Manager to take 
charge of factory production of fine catsup. Advise age, ex- 
perience and salary wanted. Adv. 4985, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Preserver. Man experienced in all 
phases of preserving fruits and vegetables for plant in Southern 
State. Adv. 4983, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—9,000 lbs. Idaho Refugee Green Bean Seed, 1948 
crop. Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


PINEAPPLES—American Pineapple Cannery about to go 
under immediate production seeks connections with progressive 
wholesale importers and distributors of Sliced Pineapple in 
heavy syrup, Small Chunks in heavy syrup, Crushed, Pineapple 
in Brine in barrels, Pineapple Juice, etc., who are open to pur- 
chase outright on a firm order basis; our labels or private brands 
if desired. Highest references. Charles A. Simpson, Aguila 4, 
Habana, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—Microscope, B & L Monocular, practically new; 
complete with equipment for mold counting, carrying case; a 
real bargain. Adv. 4980, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“A Complete Course in Canning" 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


Owner must sell as he is in hospital with heart trouble. . 
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SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


DIPLOMATIC 


Corporal: I hear that the drill sergeant called you 
a blockhead. 

Private: No, sir, he didn’t rnake it that strong. 

Corporal: Just what did he say? 

Private: Put on your hat, here comes a woodpecker. 


GRANDMA AGAIN 


Susie—“Grandma’s sticking to her knitting, papa,” 

Papa—“Well, why tell me about it? There’s noth- 
ing unusual about grandma sticking to her knitting, is 
there?” 


Susie—“‘Yes. Willie put glue on her yarn!” 


WORSE THAN DEATH 


“Where is the electrical department?’ asked the 
flapper. 
“Just walk this way, miss,” said the hardware clerk, 


who was bow-legged. 


“You fresh young thing,” said the girl, “I’d die 
first.” 


“Gracious, just listen to that crooner across the way. 
Why does he keep singing J’m Alone Because I Love 
You?” 


“He owns a pet skunk.” 


“TWO BAD” 


A gentleman entered a restaurant and said to the 
waitress, “I want a cup of coffee, some eggs, some toast 
and a kind word.” 

When the food was brought he said, “I see the cof- 
fee, eggs and toast, but where is the kind word ?” 

The waitress whispered, ‘Don’t eat the eggs.” 


“Have you a piece of cake, lady, to give a poor man 
who hasn’t had a bite for two days?” 

“Cake? Isn’t bread good enough for you?” 

“Ordinarily, yes ma’am, but this is my birthday.” 


LOVE ON CONDITION 


She (gushingly) : Will you love me when I am old? 

He: Love you? I shall idolize you. I shall worship 
the ground under your little feet. I shall—um—er— 
You are not going to look like your mother, are you? 
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@ 80 million Americans own $48 billion of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


@ 20,000 of the nation’s 38,000 firms 
employing 100 or more persons are oper- 
ating Payroll Savings Plans. 


@ 7,500,000 workers are buying an indi- 
vidual average of $20 of Bonds per month. 


@ For the year 1948, sales of Series E Bonds 
exceeded redemptions by $495,148,000. 
The net figure for all Series after redemp- 
tions and maturities was $2,151,140,000. 


What does all this mean to you? Well, 
it means first of all that your Treasury 


Department is successful in its program - 
of increasing the nation’s economic. 


security by spreading the national debt. 
Secondly it means that most of the nation’s 
business leaders recognize the value of 
the Payroll Savings Plan sufficiently to 
promote it within their companies. 


I 


For example... 


To give you some idea of the Plan’s 
growing popularity: 86,384 employees of 
a prominent electrical manufacturing com- 

any were investing in Bonds at the rate 
of $30,005,270 as of the end of 1948. This 
is a gain of nearly 100% over 1947, when 
45,000 employees participated in that com- 
pany. The treasurer of a well-known shoe 
company reported that, of his concern’s 
19,060 employees, 9,240 were in the Plan 
and had invested $146,807.32 in Bonds 
via deductions during the preceding month. 


Why promote it? 


We all know how buying Bonds builds 
an individual’s future security. But there 
are company benefits too! Nation-wide 
experience shows that Payroll Savings 
increases each participating employee's 
peace of mind—makes him a more con- 
tented, more productive worker. It re- 
duces absenteeism, lowers accident rates, 
increases output, and improves employee- 
employer relations. 


It’s easy to boost participation 


I. See that a top management man spon- 
sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 

and run stories and editorials in company 
ublications to inform employees of the 
lan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without selling. 
All the help you need is available from 

our State Dircoter, U. S. Treasury 
Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 


the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO $3 33 NORTH CAROLINA 


Are you using the right grade? o al oO 
Are you using the right grain? 
Are you using the right amount? [] © OO 
@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 


ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-s. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


@ In eliminating waste, improving quality, increas- 
ing capacity, and supplying smooth, dependable op- 
eration, Langsenkamp units 
provide production advan- 
tages that are decisive. Line 
complete for tomato, pump- 
kin and other fruit and veget- 
able products. Consult new 
Catalog No. 54 for further in- 
formation, or write or wire. 


F.H. COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


THE COST IS VERY SMALL 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. © 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 

American Can Company, New York City 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore—New York City 
CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE 

Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
LABELS 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


PASTE 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
rank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 

SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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FPR / Better Check Your SALT! 
DON'T 
or Profit Protection 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 


COURSE 
int 


FOR MANA 
O GERS 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘“Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... . 
e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats e« Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e« Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices ¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. ... ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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602 eo fe (important you ) 
this 


Last year, the third edition of ““The Canned 
Food Reference Manual” was published and 
offered to those professional people who influ- 
ence the eating habits of America’s millions. 


The response to American Can Company’s 
offer was prompt and overwhelming. To date, 
12,602 copies of the Manual have been dis- 
tributed, to every state in the union, and to 
51 foreign countries. 


The publishing and distribution of ‘The 
Canned Food Reference Manual” is another 
step in the Canco program of disseminating 
useful information where it counts in sales 
and profits to you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY {canco) 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 


@ These are the people who are using 
“The Canned Food Reference Manual” 


Physicians Canco Customers 
Public Health Officials Home Economists 
Dietitians Armed Services 
Nurses Hospitals 

Biologists Libraries 
Bacteriologists Trade Associations 
Food Technologists Government Agencies 


Instructors Universities 
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